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BOTHERS  OF  THE  DELTA  UPSILON: 

The  convention  of  Chapters  of  the  Fraternity  last 
year  did  me  the  honor  to  invite  me  to  address  you  on 
this  occasion.  Though  aware  of  the  risks  of  doing  so  in 
the  presence  of  a  public  so  long  accastomed  to  high  intel- 
lectual entertainment,  in  a  place  where  the  ablest  voices  of 
Massachusetts  are  familiar,  where  the  American  Cicero  him- 
self once  entranced,  beyond  forgetting,  those  within  the  reach  of  his 
cadences,  still  I  accepted.  I  did  so,  not  only  on  the  general  princi- 
ple that  it  is  well  to  take  the  part  which,  in  any  relation,  your 
friends  assign  you,  but  because  I  count  with  especial  confidence 
on  the  indulgence  and  support  of  yourselves. 

All  the  public  ties  which  bind  collegians  together,  are  pleasant ; 
sweet  are  the  recollections  too  of  our  clubs  and  class  associations. 
Dear  too,  no  doubt,  are  the  pledges  which  connect  the  brethren 
of  secret  societies,  against  which  I  am  enlisted.  The  passionate 
friendships  which  they  cherish,  early  hopes  shared  among  them 
alone,  especial  assistance  to  one  another  against  indolence  and 
temptation,  mutual  confidence  such  as  they  feel  in  nobody  else,  the 
fearless  abandonment  to  one  another  of  young  people,  who,  on  one 
single  point,  have  separated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world — 
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these  sentiments  and  associations  of  secret  societies  must  be  Yery 
precious.  Is  the  friendship,  however,  less  strong  of  those  who,  on  a 
moral  principle,  refuse  to  follow  the  friends  whom  in  other  respects 
they  love  and  honor^  and  who  unite  together,  not  only  for  intellec- 
tual improvement  and  social  enjoyment,  but  to  obey  a  law  of  the 
soul  and  Nature,  conformity  to  which  they  beheve  to  be  essential  to- 
health  of  character  ? 

No,  friends,  the  bond  between  us  is  one  of  mnitua  respect  an  i 
confidence.  Our  motto  promises  justice  to  all  who  need  it, — ^justice 
to  intentions,  justice  to  difficulties  ;  and  I  omit  apologies  whick 
under  other  circumstances  might  be  proper,  and  throw  myself  fear- 
lessly upon  our  relations  as  men  especially  willing  to  do  justice  to 
one  another. 

As  the  topic  of  an  address  under  the  shadow  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Amherst,  before  young  men  assembled  from  various  col- 
leges and  universities, — before  many  who  are  either  engaged  in 
teaching  or  in  preparing  for  that  office, — one  subject  must  necessa- 
rily press  forward.  As  my  own  thoughts,  too,  are  never  far  from  it» 
I  venture  to  present  it  to  you  once  more  this  evening,  believing  that 
if  I  can  offer  you  nothing  new,  I  may  at  least  guide  your  thoufifhts 
to  something  better.  I  invite  you,  then,  to  a  consideration  of  our 
popular  intellectual  education  in  its  bearing  upon  individual  charac- 
ter. We  all  appreciate  it  as  necessary  to  our  free  institutions. 
That  a  democratic  government  cannot  exist  without  it,  that  pro- 
perty is  defended  by  it,  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  national  enter- 
prise and  wealth,  that  order  in  society  and  efficiency  in  our  armies 
are  guaranteed  by  it,  that  it  is  the  criterion  of  respectability  and 
the  hght  and  grace  of  social  life, — these  claims  are  well  established. 
By  universal  consent  our  com:n>ii  schools  and  collages  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  American  civilization.  On  this  occasion,  however,  I 
propose  to  examine  into  their  influence,  not  upon  national  progress, 
but  upon  individual  character,  and  efficiency  in  building  us  up  into 
men  and  women.  By  character  is  meant  manhood  or  womanhood, 
the  natural  putting  together  or  the  result  of  our  making  up,  the 
compound  of  nature  and  experience,  the  warp  and  woof  in  our  web, 
the  alloy  and  pure  metal  in  our  coinage,  the  all  of  feeling,  aspira- 
tion, thought,  light,  sensibility,  fidelity  consequent  upon  the  action 
of  circumstances  and  will  on  our  powers  and  tendencies.  This  re- 
sult varies  with  every  individual.     No  two  beings  come  into  life  with 


"llie  same  tendencies,  or  are  subjected  to  the  same  circumstances,  or 
exert  on  them  the  same  will.  In  the  same  individual  the  result  is 
never  constant.  Day  by  day,  while  we  sleep  as  while  we  wake,  the 
yaried  work  goes  on  in  each  one,  and  never  reaches  a  complete  ful- 
fillment. Still,  this  product  is  as  definite,  distinct  and  individual  at 
-every  moment  as  at  the  single  one  when  life  ends.  The  colors  of 
the  picture  may  run  into  one  another,  but  the  tone  is  always  its 
-own.  The  solution  may  be  weak,  but  can  at  any  time  be  formu* 
lated.  The  story  is  always  new,  but,  however  suddenly  cut  off,  is  a 
complete  record,  printed,  stamped  and  bound. 

The  process  goes  on  slowly.  The  organization  received  from  our 
ancestors,  their  legacy  of  musc^^e,  brain  and  nerve  tissue,  their  habits 
of  feeling,  thinking,  acting,  shaped  us  at  our  beginning  and  marked 
us  not  quite  ineffaeeably.  The  native  soul  within  was  rudely  indi- 
cated by  simple  outlines.  Experience  has  since  been  feeding  the 
hidden  life,  and  poverty  or  riches,  sickness  or  health,  good  compan- 
ions or  bad,  climate,  food,  scenery,  government,  are  constantly 
adding  and  taking  away  fibre  and  tissue,  and  laying  on  those  deeper 
or  finer  hues  which  mark  the  force  within.  The  will,  all  the  time^ 
sits  like  a  child-king,  and  tries  to  direct  this  work,  undertaking  to 
say  what  agents  shall  come  near  and  what  impression  shall  be  made, 
but  bent  all  the  time  by  congenital  habit,  and  moving  in  a  natural 
groove  only  by  divine  help,  modifies  the  original  tendency.  It 
struggles,  however,  for  very  life,  and,  dimly  mindful  of  a  former 
ideal,  would  change  the  man  to  the  likeness  of  an  everlasting  image* 
Sometimes  it  gains  and  at  others  loses  ;  now  is  brui.ied  and  nearly 
overborne,  to-morrow  is  strong  and  full  of  courage,  but  ever  unceas- 
ingly works  upwards  or  downwards,  and  builds  or  destroys  for  us 
that  one  only  thing  that  can  last,  which  is  our  force  in  the  world, 
and  goes  hence  with  us  as  our  own  form,  impress,  or  character. 
Whether  we  spend  life  as  some  do,  in  devotion  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  seeking  to  promote  His  glory,  or,  as  others,  give  it  to  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  our  fellows-men,  or  load  it  with  the  treasures  of 
science  and  art  for  their  own  sake,  at  the  end,  however,  the  great 
question  must  be,  how  much  manhood  is  there  in  me  I  how  much 
force  to  convey  me  into  another  state  of  being  ?  how  much  charac- 
ter to  survive  the  separation  of  these  elements  ? 

My  object  this  evening,  then,   is  to  inquire  as  to  the  influence  of 
our  popular  intellectual  education  upon  the  growth  of  an  everlast- 
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mg  interest.  It  will  be  impossible,  hovveTer,.  to  take  up  more  fhao 
a  part  of  the  subject,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  consider  only,  first,, 
the  condition  of  those  wbo  receive  no  education  whatever  from  in- 
stitutions ;  secondly,  some  of  the  indirect  means  of  education  ;, 
and  then  the  sufficiency  of  our  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  for 
the  formation  of  character.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  number 
and  the  success  of  people  who  have  not  even  so  much  education  as 
would  enable  them  to  read  and  write  ?  Those  familiar  with  history 
will  readily  call  to  mind  instances  in  such  persons  of  remarkable 
judgment  and  brightness.  We  all  know  how  the  affairs  of  mediaeval 
Europe  were  carried  on,  in  court  and  camp  by  those  who  could  not 
sign  the  documents  which  witnessed  their  success.  The  necessity 
of  reaching  their  objects  with  the  means  at  hand,  their  greater  trust 
in  observation,  memory  and  reason,  as  grounds  of  judgment,  gave 
them  a  clearness  of  sight,  a  sharpness  ol  decision,  and  readiness  of 
action  which  carried  them  to  the  leading  positions  of  their  times. 

One  must  be  very  ambitious  of  the  martrydom  of  ridicule  who 
would  say  a  word  against  the  greatest  value  of  education,  but  our 
estimate  of  it  would  be  incomplete  were  we  not  to  consider,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  it  does  not  weaken  some  of  our  native  powers,  at 
least  it  is  not  necessary  to  their  development.  I  lately  heai  d  a  man 
in  one  of  our  village  meetings  speak  about  our  school  system.  He 
said  that  he  had  not  been  inside  of  a  school  since  he  was  ten  years 
old  ;  that  our  talk  about  mathematical  studies  was  not  intelligible 
to  him  ;  that  to  him  the  Rule  of  Three  was  a  mystery.  Yet  that 
man  explained  the  importance  of  more  schools  and  better  methods 
with  a  good  sense,  a  precision  of  judgment  and  propriety  of  lan- 
guage that  would  have  convinced  the  meeting,  had  his  been  a  com- 
mon case,  that  school  education  was  unnecessary,  and  would  have 
defeated  his  argument  by  its  very  strength.  There  is,  also,  a  large 
class  of  men  not  conspicuous  enough  to  be  distinguished,  but  who 
succeed  in  their  obscure  spheres  without  any  direct  education.  In 
travelling  over  the  United  States  you  come  within  the  influence  of 
nearly  two  millions  of  white  persons,over  twenty-one  years  of  age, who 
cannot  write  ;  or,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  go  outside  of  this  favored 
State,  you  may  find  within  her  borders  over  eighty-three  thousand 
white  men  and  women  in  the  same  coneiition  of  illiteracy.  They 
have  had  none  but  indirect  education.  Of  schools  and  books,  and 
teachers   and  lessons,  of  blackboards,  slates  and  copy-books,  they 
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bear  no  impress.  What  is  the  result  ?  Are  they  stupid  ?  Try  to 
make  bar<?ains  with  them,  and  you  will  find  them  wide-awake,  with 
excellent  memories,  incentive  in  reasoning,  and  not  likely  to  be  de- 
ceived by  casuistry  which  they  may  not  be  able  to  refute.  The  lim- 
its of  their  perception,  however,  bound  their  knowledge,  and  beyond 
those  they  are  without  guide  or  compass.  There  is  no  superstition 
to  gross  for  them,  no  theology  so  contradictory  to  science  that  they 
may  not  embrace  it,  no  occupation  too  hurtful  to  society  for  them  to 
accept,  no  bulwark  of  public  order  sacred  enough  to  be  safe  from 
their  wild  passions.  The  moral  constitutioi;  inherited  from  their  an- 
cestors, a  native  impulse  to  improve  their  condition,  an  instinctive 
sense  of  obligation  to  do  right,  a  degree  of  fidelity  in  obeying  it, 
and  what  ideas  of  duty  they  may  have  got  from  experience  or  ob- 
servation, make  up  their  character.  So  far  as  the  deductions  of 
reason  and  the  teachings  of  science  are  needed  to  tell  them  of  their 
own  nature  or  their  relations  to  the  rest  of  being,  to  make  clear  the 
constitution  of  society,  to  confirm  the  moral  sense,  to  give  to  the 
individual  a  value  in  his  own  eyes  as  a  spiritual  being, — their  intel- 
lectual sharpness  is  duller  than  stupidity,  and  their  shrewdness  a 
self-deceptiom  This  estimate  in  no  way  impugns  the  dignity,  the 
virtue,  the  fidelity  of  the  individual.  Many  a  life  on  which  intellec- 
tual culture  had  shed  no  light,  has  left  in  its  traces  the  perfume  of 
true  saintliness.  We  raise  no  question  about  those  who  do  all  they 
can  with  their  means,  but  simply  decline  to  accept  them  as  stand- 
ards of  character.  To  know  what  to  do,  and  how,  in  the  line  of 
human  progress,  and  to  be  ready"  to  do  it,  is  a  measure  of  manhood 
to  which  ignorance,  however  virtuous,  cannot  approach. 

Passing  now  from  the  consideration  of  the  education  which  life 
itself  affords,  as  distinguished  from  that  given  by  books  or  institu- 
tions, let  us  look  at  the  influences  of  these  last  in  giving  indirect  in- 
tellectual culture.  Under  this  head  the  greatest  educator  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  Press.  We  are  so  much  struck  by  its  corruption,  its 
unfaithfulness  to  its  opjportunities,  the  harm  it  does,  the  unhappi- 
ness  it  occasions,  and  the  comparatively  little  moral  good  it  accom- 
plishes, that  we  are  likely  to  under-rate  its  efficiency  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  intellect.  Consider,  however,  what  a  force  it  yields.  Every 
year  a  billion  and  five  hundred  million  newspapers  bring  into  our 
homes  not  only  information  as  to  what  is  going  on,  but  thoughts 
which  may  stimulate  and  raise,  or  mislead  and  confuse,  our  reason 
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Who  shall  measure  such  a  power,  speaking  every  week  with  thirty 
millions  of  tongues  ? 

Scarcely  inferior  as  an  intellectual  educator,  is  Theology,  which 
has  organized  in  this  country  her  seventy-two  thousand  churches, 
with  seats  for  twenty-one  millions  of  persons,  where  at  least  as 
often  as  once  a  week,  generally  twice,  and  sometimes  more  frequent- 
ly, reason,  persuasion,  hope  and  terror  are  in  turn  employed  to  im- 
press upon  the  popular  mind  views,  facts  and  beliefs  which  affect  the 
intelligence  with  a  power  fearful  to  contemplate,  if  those  views, 
facts  and  beliefs  should  be  neither  intellectually  so  true,  nor  moral- 
ly so  healthy,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be. 

Next  in  order  I  would  name  Politics,  and  that  too  although  their 
influence  is  exerted  directly  only  through  the  physically  stronger  sex. 
Universal  suffrage,  tha:  is  the  right  of  mjn  to  vot3,  is  a  stimalaut 
of  the  mind  which,  in  the  chagrin  of  political  defeat  we  often  over- 
look. The  conciousness  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  government,  that 
his  opinions  and  will  influence  the  national  action,  that  when  the 
representative  whom  he  has  sent  to  the  national  council  votes,  he 
himself  takes  part  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  gives  to  the 
most  ignorant  man  a  value  in  his  own  eyes,  a  sense  of  importance, 
a  dignity,  which  raises  his  whole  tone  and  forces  upon  him  reflec- 
tion and  thought.  Interest  in  his  party  feverish  ambition  to  suc- 
ceed, the  excitement  of  our  canvasses  and  elections,  our  meetings, 
speeches,  arguments  and  documents,  lead  the  voters  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  many  large  subjects  and  compel  them  to  their  examination 
in  attack  or  defense,  in  a  way  that  effectually  cultivates  mental  vigor 
and  strength. 

After  these  great  influences  of  intellectual  cultivation,  we  may 
consider  Business  as  the  most  important,  though  it,  too,  like  politics, 
under  the  male  regulations  of  society,  is  mainly  confined  to  the 
•worse  half.  The  necessity  of  judgment,  precision,  invention,  of 
varied  information,  of  mental  power  to  control  and  combine  men  and 
circumstances,  unite  in  making  trade  and  commerce  schools  of 
discipline  in  which  the  greatest  success  is  almost  invariably  the 
sign  of  the  greatest  intellectual  activity.  The  merchant-princes 
who  control  our  commerce  and  in  ungrammatical  orders  determine 
the  existence  of  smaller  capitalists,  received  their  education,  not  in 
gchools  or  colleges,  but  in  sharp  competition  of  plans  for  securing 
markets,  creating  demand,  and  raising  prices.      In  conversation  in 
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their  own  line  they  bear  down  by  force  of  intellect  the  reasoning  of 
scholars,  and  teach  success  or  failure  to  men  whose  learning  in  oth- 
er things  would  command  their  admiration.  How  far  books,  not  ed- 
ucational or  scientific,  influence  us  as  educators  is  not  so  certain  as 
is  supposed.  We  talk  enthusiastically  of  the  great  beacon-lights  of 
the  world  ;  of  the  true  biblia  of  eternal  thought,  and  because  their 
rays  fill  the  air  we  think  that  all  must  be  illumined.  Looking, 
however,  is  needed,  as  well  as  light.  Little  do  most  of  us  read,  less 
do  we  read  intelligently.  How  many  people  appreciate  Job  ?  To 
how  many  is  Homer  more  poetical  than  the  lost  decades  of  Livy  ? 
An  editor  of  a  very  respectable  daily  paper  in  one  of  our  Northern 
States  tells  me  that  he  has  never  read  two  lines  of  Shakspeare.  What 
proportion  of  the  thirty-eight  millions  of  people  of  the  United 
States  read  Byron,  the  most  popular  poet,  or  Dickens  or  Thackeray, 
the  best  story-tellers  of  our  day  ?  No,  the  light  of  good  books  is 
comparatively  limited.  The  information  which  is  sewed  up  in 
Magazine  stories,  the  truths  which  underlie  sensation  novels,  the 
habit  of  mental  excitement  arising  from  the  discussion  of  popular 
literature,  are,  I  am  afraid,  the  best  direct  influence  of  books  on  the 
people  at  large. 

Leaving  now  the  subject  of  indirect  mental  education,  I  propose 
to  consider  such  as  is  sought  to  be  given  in  our  common  schools, 
academies  and  colleges. 

There  are  at  present  five  millions  of  children  who  attend  the 
common  schools,  graded  and  ungraded,  of  our  States  and  Territo- 
ries. Imitating  the  example  of  your  forefathers,  the  pioneers  of 
the  new  States  placed  a  school  house  among  the  necessities  of  every 
new  settlement,  and  there  is  no  way  of  touching  our  popular  heart 
so  sure  as  to  ascribe  our  greatness  to  the  meeting  house  and  modest 
little  building  at  its  side  with  its  two  doors  and  well  tramped  play- 
ground. Of  these  there  are  now  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thou- 
sand, all  of  them  sources,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  popular  satisfaction 
and  pride.  We  early  received  so  much  good  from  common  schools, 
and  have  since  built  so  many  and  talked  so  much  about  them,  that 
we  have  persuaded  ourselves  that  they  are  education,  and  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  the^  sowing  broadcast,  has  made  us  in- 
different to  the  deeper  culture. 

In  what  I  propose  to  say  I  shall  not  include  graded  schools  nor 
the  common  schools  of  our  cities  and  large  towns,  nor  am  I  compe- 
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tent  to  pass  judgment  on  the  proper  common  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  I  do  know  enough  of  those  in  some  of  the  States  to 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  our  American  claim  to  popular 
education,  based  on  our  average  common  schools,  is  one  of  the 
most  extravagant,  as  well  as  most  dangerous  pretences. 

In  the  first  place,  the  large  majority  of  parents  do  not  know  what 
education  is  and  would  not  appreciate  it  if  they  did.  With  them  it 
is  a  means  to  money,  and  they  carefully  proportion  the  expenditure 
for  the  means  to  the  chances  of  the  money.  Their  children  are  sent 
to  school  when  it  is  not  more  profitable  to  keep  them  at  home 
They  are  educated  about  enough  for  the  work  to  which  they  are 
destined.  A  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  fields  or  the  factory,  or  the 
prospect  of  the  school- tax,  determines  whether  the  child's  education 
shall  continue  or  stop. 

The  schools,  as  a  general  rale,  are  kept  open  for  only  a  parf.  of 
the  year  at  the  discretion  of  trustees  or  commissioners  who  are 
chosen  by  the  people  on  the  ground  of  political  services.  Who  tl  e 
teachers  are,  those  know  who  receive  mis-spelt  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  college  from  young  people,  who  state  how  long  they  have 
been  teaching  ;  we  professors,  who  give  leave  of  absence  to  condi- 
tioned students  that  they  may  leave  their  classes  and  go  out  and 
teach  ;  we  who  dismiss  students  from  College  and  hear  of  them 
soon  after  at  the  head  of  large  schools  ;  we  who  in  turn  examine 
their  pupils,  we  know  of  what  materials  a  large  proportion  of  the 
teachers  is  composed,  and  what  they  must  be  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  there  is  smaller  compensation  and  smaller  ground  of 
pretence.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  this  system  on  which  our 
district  schools  are  organized,  and  try  to  place  the  responsibility 
where  it  properly  belongs.  Any  general  statement  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  commissioners  or  trustees  would  be  untrue  in  individual 
cases.  There  are  certainly  many  of  both  classes  who  are  able  and 
faithful.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  true  that  in  many  cases 
they  are  uneducated,  inexperiend'ed  and  unfit.  Where  the  office  is 
valuable,  it  usually  becomes  the  reward  of  political  service  ;  where 
it  is  without  value,  it  attracts  little  interest  and  is  given  by  few  votes 
to  any  who  have  time  for  its  duties.  The  men  are  selected  with 
the  smallest  regard  to  qualification.  Their  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ence of  education  is  a  mere  matter  of  chance.  They  however  de- 
termine the  'amount   of  instruction   to  be  given  and   appoint  the 
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^eacliers.  How  many  weeks  the  school  shall  be  kept  open,  what 
i^ooks  shall  be  used,  what  men  or  women  shall  be  entrusted  with 
^he  work,  and  what  tax  shall  he  imposed  on  their  constituents  far 
^the  support  of  the  school,  depends  on  them.  To  their  probable 
'want  of  education  and  inexperience  in  school  management,  we  may 
add  their  certain  desire  to  conciliate  the  voters  of  the  district. 
Very  naturally  the  first  thing  they  do,  is  to  fix  the  teacher's  com- 
pensation at  the  lowest  point.  This  is  what  their  constituents  de- 
sire as  prudent  economy.  The  difficulty  therefore  lies  back  'of  th  e 
'Commissioners  a.nd  ti-ustees,  it  lies  in  the  want  of  appreciation  of 
education  on  the  part  of  our  people.  The  result  is,  that  while  car- 
penters, masons,  painters,  and  other  skilled  mechanics  are  receiving 
three  or  four  dollars  a  day  for  their  work  the  year  round,  the  dis* 
'trict  school  teacher  gets  from  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  tx)  two  dollars 
^nd  a  half  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week.  A  street-sweeper  at  a 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a  day,  receives,  while  he  works,  more 
in  a  week  than  the  average  wages  of  teachers  of  the  district  school, 
and  if  his  work  were  not  interrupted  by  bad  weather,  would  receive 
nearly  twice  as  much. 

Who  will  take  such  situations  ?  Not  one  who  wishes  permanent 
•employment.  Not  one  who  has  a  family  dependent  on  his  earnings. 
Not  one  who  can  make  more  money  at  anything  else.  Not  one  am- 
bitious of  promotion.  None  of  these  apply  for  such  temporary  sit- 
uations, but  young  women  waiting  to  be  married,  young  men  pre-* 
paring  for  college,  people  of  any  age  who  can  do  nothing  else,  these 
are  the  classes  from  which  your  school  officers  appoint  the  teachers 
oi  our  sons  and  daughters.  They  are  not  fitted  for  the  work.  No 
one  is  fitted  for  it  wao  does  njc  feel  that  it  is  a  most  sacred  occupa- 
tion, or  who  is  unwilling  to  devoce  to  it  uot  merely  abiliiies  of  brain, 
but  deep  interest  and  warm  sympathy.  No  one  is  fit  for  it  who 
will  not  give  to  it  years  of  devotion,  or  who  would  consent  to  have 
his  work  cut  up  into  semi-annual  efforts.  The  teachers  are  unfit, 
the  time  is  insufficient,  and  the  claim  of  popular  education  as  a 
result,  is  self-deception  of  the  worst  kind.  Tuis  is  stroug  language, 
and  in  some  individual  cases  is  inapplicable,  but  it  does  not  impute 
any  blame  to  the  teachers.  Let  us  not  be  severe  with  the  young 
people  who,  with  the  motive  of  improving  their  spare  time  usefully, 
compete  with  the  older  ones  who  are  honorably  anxious  to  support 
themselves  in  the  only   way   that   offers,   m  seeking  for  places  so 
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jDoorly  paid  from  school  officers,  who  cannot  see  their  deficiejicie^ 
because  the  town  meeting  could  not  see  theirs.  Tlie  charge  of  false 
pretence  and  deception  lies  against  the  system,  the  cheap  and  shal- 
low and  inefficient  system  of  making  bricks  without  straw,  reaping; 
without  having  sown,  and  educating  a  people  without  expense. 

The  position  of  the  district  school- master  is,  without  any  censure 
of  ouis,  already  painful  enough.  As  he  comes  only  for  a  short  time,, 
and  there  is  no  certainty  of  his  ever  seeing  the  school-house  after 
the  close  of  the  quarter,  he  can  neither  take  up  the  thread  where* 
his  predecessor  dropped  it,  nor  complete  the  work,  nor  leave  it  so* 
that  it  may  be  continued  by  another.  Short,  isolated  and  incom- 
plete are  his  exertions.  Spelling  with  new  classes  in  the  primer^ 
setting  copies  in  the  copy  books  for  those  who  failed  to  learn  from 
*'the  last  master,"  going  over  the  unfinished  Arithmetic  again  ;  re- 
viewing the  Grammar  as  far  as  the  time  allows,  hearing  recitations- 
.  in  Geography  of  the  United  States,  these  constitute  his  weary  and 
unsatisfactory  task.  He  has  undertaken  to  do  but  little,  generally 
he  does  it  as  well  as  was  expected,  he  fulfills  his  contract,  the  com- 
missioners or  trustees  are  satisfied  he  earns  his  money,  and  when 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter  he  leaves  his  young  friends,  he  has  a  right 
to  feel  that  if  he  has  not  done  them  much  good  it  has  not  beeu 
alone  his  fault. 

Take,  however,  not  one  teacher,  but  the  whole  succession  of 
teachers,  and  when  the  work  is  finished  what  has  the  system  accom- 
plished? A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  ability  to  read. 
Let  us  grant  it  all.  li  is  the  power  of  opening  every  book  in  the 
language  and  of  pronouncing  every  one  of  its  words.  The  manner, 
however,  in  which  it  is  done  by  the  graduates  of  our  district  schools 
seldom  implies  understanding  of  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  a  great 
step,  like  the  child's  first,  as  he  begins  to  walk,  painful  to  the  perform- 
er and  amusing  to  the  bystander.  The  gi'ammar  of  one's  own  lan- 
guage, teaching  the  correct  expression,  and  leading  to  correct  think- 
ing, would  be  an  invaluable  acquisition,  justifying  respect  for  the 
system  by  which  it  is  taught;  but  the  experience  of  all  teachers 
agrees  in  finding  nothing  except  Geography  of  which  our  young 
people  are  so  ignorant  as  of  Gramo^ar. 

Suppof  e,  however,  friends,  that  the  Reading  and  Arithmetic  and 
Gsammar  an  1  GeogTaphy  were  as  well  taught  as  they  p.re  poorly 
taught,  the  question  arises  :  Does  this  instruction   contribute  any- 
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filing  to  tlie  character  of  the  pupil  ?  Has  anything  adequate  to  the 
'Opportunity  been  done  toward  the  formation  of  earnest  men  and 
women  ?     Has  the  cultivation  been  begun  at  the  proper  depth  ? 

Our  ancestors,  when  they  set  up  the  common  school,  acted  with 
wise  foresight,  looking  to  the  formation  here  of  strong  principles 
.nud  to  the  making  happiness  hereafter  safe.  The  one  true  and 
•holy  thing  to  them  was  the  Bible,  and  all  their  striving  was  directed 
'to  educate  the  child,  at  home  and  at  school,  on  Sundays  and  on 
week  days,  to  accept  it,  to  reverence  it,  to  obey  it  as  the  rule  of  God 
for  an  eternal  life.  Their  learning  was  small,  their  discipline  strict, 
their  temper  sombre,  and  their  outlook  gloomy,  but  earnestness 
was  wrought  into  all  their  teaching,  and  an  inexorable  logic  was 
l)urnt  into  their  children's  hearts.  Nor  in  our  day  are  the  Roman 
Catholics  wilhng  to  leave  the  spring  time  of  hfe  to  the  chances  of 
religious  education  at  home,  but  while  the  impressible  years  are 
passing  they  insist  with  terrible  zeal  that  with  secular  instruction 
«hall  be  implanted  knowledge  of  our  relations  to  God  and  habits  of 
preservation  from  sin.  But  neither  our  forefathers  nor  the  Roman 
•Catholics  built  upon  the  rock  which  they  supposed.  They  could 
not  measure  the  depth  of  their  foundations,  but  believed  them  to 
rest  on  eternal  truths  which  could  never  be  questioned.  No  book, 
however,  is  to-day,  nor  is  any  church,  exempt  from  searching  radi- 
•cal  criticism,  and  the  two  powers  which  once  ruled  the  Christian 
world  with  unquestioned,  sovereign  authority,  are  liable  to  be 
assailed  every  day  in  the  year,  if  not  by,  certainly  in  the  hearing 
and  understanding  of,  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  country.  Both  are 
losing,  hour  by  hour,  their  hold  upon  our  schools,  and  our  neglect 
^nd  risk  and  shame  is,  not  that  we  do  not  support  them,  but  that  we 
prepare  nothing  that  may  replace  their  influence.  These  old  guar- 
dians of  morality,  stimulants  of  virtue,  promoters  of  piety,  are 
attacked  by  reason,  science  and  history.'  Hundreds,  thousands, 
almost  nations,  give  them  up,  and  we  do  nothing  to  protect  our 
children  when  they  shall  have  lost  that  security  which  came  from 
^  universal  faith.  To  suffer  that  soft  season  to  pass  away  without 
making  sure  of  some  springs  of  feeling  to  influence  the  life,  is  short- 
sighted thrift.  To  cultivate  the  youthful  intellect  and  trust  to  time 
and  chance  for  that  which  is  to  set  the  intellect  in  motion,  to  put  in 
the  machinery  early  and  neglect  the  fire,  to  make  instruments  o  f 
our  children's  minds  and  care  nothing  about  the  force, — if  that  is  to 
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be  our  course,  down  must  go  the  tone  of  American  character,  an dP. 
down  the  standard  of  individual  progress  to  the  level  of  small  aspi- 
rations and  material  success. 

This  need  not,  must  not,  be  the  case.  Our  system  of  education  can- 
be  made  more  thorough,  and  our  children  can  be  prepared  for  that 
higher  knowledge  which  leads  towards  the  formation  of  reverent^ 
earnest,  intelhgent  character.  That  period  of  life  is  especially  well,, 
far  better  than  any  other  period,  fitted  for  an  introduction  to  the 
workings  of  the  creative  energy  in  nature.  That  is  the  very  tim& 
for  estabhshing  an  interest  in  physical  laws,  a  love  of  observatiort 
and  habits  of  care,  patience  and  truthfulness.  Were  every  class  ia 
the  district  school  made  famihar  with  the  anatomy  and  functions  of 
plants,  even  no  further  than  it  might  be  carried  in  three  months  of 
Spring,  the  childien  would  not  only  gain  invaluable  habits  of  ob- 
serving, but  knowledge  which  would  make  every  walk  more  inter- 
esting, every  field  more  beautiful  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  No> 
reasonable  person  can  doubt  that  children  can  be  taught,  and  that 
too  at  little  expense,  enough  of  the  elements  of  chemistry,  of  the- 
constituent  parts  of  their  bodies,  of  tte  ground  on  which  they 
tread,  of  the  air  they  breathe,  of  the  food  they  eat,  to  make  them 
intelhgent  experimenters  in  any  department  of  life.  It  is  a  preva- 
lent remark  that  the  children  of  farmers  are  with  great  difficulty,  if 
at  all,  interested  in  the  science  of  farming.  If,  however,  they  w^ere 
taught  at  school  the  curious  beauty  of  the  objects  of  agi-iculture^ 
and  of  the  processes  by  which  the  wants  of  the  vegetable  world  are 
supplied  and  its  growth  helped,  they  would  come  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  farm  with  intelligence,  with  curiosity,  with  sympathy,  and 
with  love. 

Children  are  n<>t  beyond  learning  the  leading  facts  of  geology. 
They  can  be  interested  in  and  be  made  to  understand  the  processes 
of  the  creation  of  the  earth,  its  millions  of  years  of  hardening,  its 
slow  submersions  and  upheavals  through  the  ages,  its  features  du- 
ring these  recent  150,000  years,  ai\d  the  incessant  changes  which 

:«  going  on  all  the  timoi — It  dooo  not  roquiro  a  genius  to  make. 
suchiaStB---HAtfc^iiml)le  to  them  before  their  minds  have  become 
warped  by  fable  ;  ancIT^^trew-am^etaught,  such  truths  would  become 
rich  in  suggestion  and  in  food  for  dSlytrbsetxation  and  comparison. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  an  Agassiz  in  everycoTm^i^y^chool- 
bouco  to  make  the  ooholaro  undcrotand  the  pi'ominont  fcaturco^ol^- 
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are  going  on  all  the  time.  It  does  not  require  a  genius  to  make 
such  facts  intelligible  to  them  before  their  minds  have  become  warped 
by  fable,  and,  when  once  taught,  such  truths  would  become  rich  in 
suggestion  and  in  food  for  daily  observation  and  comparison.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  an  Agassiz  in  every  country  school-house 
to -make  the  scholars  uia".  or  stand  the  prominent  features  of 
Natural  History,  to  explain  the  elements  of  comparative  zoology, 
and  to  awaken  a  curiosity  about  the  mechanism  of  organic  nature. 
A  few  dollars  and  a  moderate  proportion  of  brain  could  furnish  a 
physical  laboratory  which  would  exhibit  the  operations  of  some  of 
the  physical  forces  and  of  all  the  mechanical  powers  in  a  way  capa- 
ble of  turning  every  child  into  a  thinking  and  interested  questioner 
of  Natural  Philosophy.  Nor  will  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the 
facility  with  which  very  young  children's  minds  are  imbued  with  the 
greatest  mysteries  of  theology,  doubt  their  abihty  to  understand 
dliring  their  school  days  the  precepts  of  morality.  They  can  see, 
and  should  be  made  to  see,  the  relations  of  common  brotherhood  ; 
and  they  can  feel,  and  should  be  made  to  feel,  the  duties  of  mutual 
kindness,  mutual  help  and  mutual  usefulness.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  child  should  not  be  taught  the  fact  of  progress  in  humanity 
and  the  obligation  imposed  on  every  soul  to  work  to  continue  that 
progress.  Every  school-house  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  made  a 
focus  of  noble  impulses,  radiating  good  will  and  sympathy  into 
young  hearts,  and  quickening  the  seeds  of  unselfishness  and  de- 
votion. In  such  subjects  and  thoughts  children  would  cultivate 
more  than  habits  of  observation,  comparison,  memory  and  judg- 
ment. Their  minds  \vould  be  incited  in  the  direction  of  important 
facts,  judicious  generalizations  and  great  principles.  In  constant 
novelty  and  fresh  knowledge  they  would  find  pleasure  as  well  as 
growth  Their  far  greater  gain,  however,  would  be  found  in  the 
ground-work  of.  interest  in  noble  objects,  in  food  for  earnest  medi- 
tation, of  stimulus  to  high-toned  character.  Thus  trained,  they 
would  be  in  a  fair  way  not  only  to  scientific  knowledge,. but  to  firm 
faith  and  reverent  sympathy  with  the  truths  of  being.  They  would 
have  some  basis  of  certainty,  would  stand  firm  on  early  convictions, 
and  be  able  to  build  continually  upwards  and  outwards,  rather,  than 
as  now,  spend  years  in  gaining  a  foot-hold  in  the  quicksands  of 
opinion. 

What  is  required  for  such  a  system  of  education  ?     Teachers  iui- 
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bued  with  the  proper  spirit,  and  endowed  with  ordinary  capacity  ; 
teachers  interested  in  the  education  and  formation  of  character  ; 
teachers  who  feel  that  they  are  acting  under  a  divine  commission 
and  working  upon  an  eternal  structure.  Men  or  women  who  can 
teach  but  one  term,  and  must  then  leave,  are  not  suited  to  such 
work.  Young  people  who  are  teaching  till  they  can  earn  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  a  few  months'  tuition  in  college,  or  for  a  wed- 
ding outfit,  are  not  the  ones  who  can  give  the  time  to  the  gradual 
development  of  children's  intellects  or  characters.  To  do  justice  to 
this  great  work,  teachers  must  give  time  and  interest  and  careful 
culture,  continuously,  until  the  work  is  done.  They  must  feel  that 
superficiality  is  the  American  vice,  with  which  they  are  to  contend, 
and  that  thoroughness  and  patience  and  earnestness  are  the  charac- 
teristics which  they  have  to  develop,  and  that  while  they  are  teach- 
ing the  elements  of  knowledge  they  are  working  on  the  foundations 
of  hfe.  To  have  such  teachers,  however,  we  require  a  great  deal 
behind  them  to  support  them, — nothing  less  than  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment.  We  need  in  the  community  a  conscience  on  the 
subject  of  education,  a  sense  of  right  on  the  subject  of  children. 
Fathers  and  mothers  need  to  be  educated  to  the  idea  that  children 
are  neither  necessary  troubles  nor  convenient  operatives.  They 
are  born,  it  is  true,  loaded  heavily  with  hereditary  faults  for  which 
they  are  not  responsible  ;  but  they  are  the  appointed  agents  to 
carry  out  an  eternal  purpose  for  humanity.  With  all  their  legacy 
of  bad  habits,  they  breathe  a  heaven-born  upward  impulse,  and  are 
to  see  civilization  carried  beyond  the  farthest  point  which  we  shall 
reach.  Fathers  and  mothers  must  be  taught  that  the  education  and 
characters  of  their  children  justify  every  sacrifice  and  every  expense, 
and  that  those  who  can  take  them  and  develop  them  are  entitled 
to  any  remuneration  which  will  enable  them  to  devote  their  whole 
energies  to  the  work.  The  system  of  keeping  children  from  educa- 
tion in  order  to  use  them  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  or  in  housework, 
is  a  system  of  robbery  where  restitution  is  impossible.  The  offer  of 
laborers'  wages  to  the  teacher  would  be  an  insult  but  for  the  igno- 
rance of  those  who  make  it.  Teachers,  to  be  justly  or  even 
prudently  paid,  must  receive  as  much  as  others  who  sacrifice  as 
much  in  rendering  services  of  equal  value,  and  the  only  persons 
who  can  come  into  competition  with  them  in  these  resj)ects  are  the 
parents.     These,  then,  are  to  be  taught  to  estimate  the  teacher's 
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claims  by  their  own,  and  society  is  to  be  taught  that  it  can  never 
meet  its  responsibility  for  the  coming  generation  until  it  has  done 
everything  to* employ  in  their  education  the  best  talent  that  can  be 
procured. 

It  is  reasonable  to  estimate  that  these  common  schools  furnish  all 
the  direct  education  which  iivc-^ixths  of  our  people  receive.  With 
what  they  have' there  learned  of  Keading,  AVriting,  Arithmetic  and 
Geography,  the  bulk  of  our  boys  and  girls  enter  life  by  the  way  of 
the  farm,  the  shop,  the  store,  the  factory,  or  domestic  service.  The 
rest  may  be  supposed  to  continue  their  education  in  our  academies 
and  colleges.  Let  us  then  consider  the  next  higher  stage  of  educa- 
tion. We  have  over  fifteen  hundred  academies  in  the  United 
States,  giving  instruction  to  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pupils,  d.  few  of  whom  are  there  preparing  for  college,  the  rest 
receiving  their  last  direct  intellectual  culture.  In  the  plan  of  aca- 
demic education  we  must  class  that  of  the  Graded  schools,  Union 
schools.  High  schools  and  Grammar  schools.  These  all  offer  in- 
struction for  as  long  a  time  as  is  needed  without  intermission, 
except  for  necessary  vacation,  by  means^  of  comparatively  permanent 
teachers,  in  all  branches  of  literature  and  science,  and  one  cannot 
without  pleasure  contrast  them  with  the  schools  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. 

In  the  Academies  we  find  the  standard  of  education  very  much 
advanced,  the  area  covered  much  larger,  more  time  given  to  the 
subject  and  greater  permanence  in  the  position  of  the  teachers.  A 
student  who  pursues  the  ordinary  academical  coui'se,  even  without 
reference  to  preparation  for  college,  may  obtain  a  good  knowledge 
of  his  own  language,  of  French  and  .German,  and  of  all  the  mathe- 
matics he  will  probably  ever  need.  He  will  obtain  an  introduction 
to  Literature,  to  Rhetoric,  to  Psychology'',  to  History,  to  Physics,  to 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History.  To  cue  who  considers  that  the 
system  offers  so  uracil  to  all  oar  boys  and  girls  almost  without  price^ 
it  must  seem  a  cause  of  congratulation,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
him  who  would  have  it  yield  all  of  which  it  is  capable,  there  ap- 
pear grave  defects.  The  compensation  of  the  undtr  teachers  is  in- 
sufficient to  secure  ibeir  services  for  long  periods.  It  maybe  doubt- 
ed whether  their  average  term  of  service  exceeds  two  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  they  leave,  the  men  for  more  lucrative  employment, 
and  the  women  for  domestic  avocations.     Now.  any  salaiy  that  does 
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not  secure  teachers  for  more  than  two  years,  is  insufficient  to  se- 
cure the  best,  and  consequently  many  of  our  under  teachers  are  sad- 
ly deficient.  I  once  examined  in  Geography  the  Principal  of  an 
Academy  in  Pennsylvania,  who  was  in  doubt  whether  Patagonia 
was  in  America  or  in  Africa  ;  and  on  another  occasion  a  man  who 
had  been  teaching  eighteen  months  in  a  New  York  Academy,  could 
name  to  me  only  one  river  in  Europe  and  that  the  Tiber.  Another 
Principal  whom  I  once  rallied  on  the  subject  of  his  spelling,  evaded 
the  attack  by  hoping  I  did  not  think  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  English  branches.  It  is  the  old  story  'cheap  and  shabby.'  The 
system  is  excellent,  the  carrying  it  out  is  mean.  The  best  men  are 
obtained  whom  the  money  will  attract,  but  it  will  not  attract  the 
best  nor  any  for  a  long  time.  A  more  serious  objection,  however,  is 
that  the  Academy  which  is  the  finishing  school  for  the  greater  num- 
ber who  attend,  sends  them  out  into  the  world  with  a  smattering  of 
knowledge,  but  with  little  or  no  cultivation  of  their  manhood  or 
womanhood.  In  that  world  they  are  to  meet  questions  affecting 
civilization  at  large  and  our  own  country  in  particular,  and  they  will 
need  for  their  solution  not  merely  knowledge  but  deep  moral  princi- 
ple. The  evils  that  threaten  our  country  arise  from  love  of  excite- 
ment and  love  of  money.  Our  manhood  is  consumed  in  excitement 
in  business,  in  religion,  in  reform,  in  pleasure  or  in  politics.  Fright- 
ful dishonesty  spreads  like  a  plauge  over  the  land,  and  Senators 
aet  examples  of  fraud  whicli  are  copied  in  every  department 
of  financial  business.  The  old  relations  of  the  sexes  are  changing 
and  new  theories  of  marriage  are  endangeringf  the  purity  of  domes- 
tic life.  Morality,  no  less  in  the  country  than  in  the  city,  is  assam- 
ing  a  strangely  easy  gait,  and  Virtue  seems  to  be  following  liberal 
views  into  compromise  and  bewilderment.  Agij-inst  such  a  sea  of 
conflicting  opinions,  new  excitements  and  strange  temptations,  our 
ordinary  Academy  offers  no  protection  to  those  who  there  make 
thoir  last  preparation.  A  periodical  chapter  of  the  Bible,  and  daily 
prayer  in  monotonous  routine,  supply  the  place  of  moral  iastruction. 
Phrases  repeated  so  often  that  they  lose  their  meaning  occupy  the 
time  that  should  be  devoted  to  burning  lessons  in  truth,  in  honesty, 
in  dignity  and  in  the  value  of  life.  Services  as  dry  as  dust  in  a  cat- 
acomb push  out  precepts  of  duty  to  country  and  service  to  society 
while  miserable  attempts  to  conciliate  public  opinion,  stifle  in  the^ 
teacher's  bosom  all  enthusiasm  to  see  a  regenerated  society  or  an 
advancing  humanity. 
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T!f  ^ve  wisli  to  mnkc  our  Academies  produce  men  and  wonien,  we 
l2iust  change  all  this  routine  for  hearty,  zealous  work  on  the  human 
liear-t,  and  impress  upon  the  instructors  earnestness  for  indi\adual 
"purity,  and  truth,  and  honesty,  and  patriotic  endeavor,  and  sympathy 
with  humanity.  The  lessons  must  be  not  only  in  languages  but  in 
usefulness,  not  only  in  science  but  in  the  relations  of  men  to  one  an- 
other, not  only  in  philosophy  but  in  fixed  moral  principle.  But  if 
we  would  have  such  academies  we  must  secure  the  very  best  teai^h- 
ers,  and  the  public  ignorance  must  be  instructed  into  appreciation 
and,  as  I  am  obliged  to  repeat  so  often,  parents  must  l>e  shown 
how  much  more  their  children  are  worth  than  money,  and  how  much 
better  character  is  than  wages. 

Now^  leaving  the  academy  let  us  follow  the  students  who  were 
there  pre]3aring  for  our  colleges,and  inquire  into  the  efficiency  of  these 
institutions  in  developing  manhood.  According  to  President  Bar- 
nard's excellent  report  on  that  subject,  there  are  in  the  United  States 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  institutions  of  education  for 
men,  or  for  men  and  women  together,  which  are  entitled  to  confer 
degrees  and  are  called  colleges.  Of  these,  eleven  are  in  New  Eng- 
land. Nobody  doubts  that  New  England  is  sufSciently  supplied.  A 
very  simple  computation,  then,  will  show  that  if  the  entire  popular 
tion  of  the  United  States,  including  emancipated  slaves  and  illiter- 
xite  whites,  require  colleges  in  the  Same  proportion  as  New  England^ 
the  demand  of  the  whole  country  can  be  supplied  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  Then  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  are  unnecessary. 
Being  unnecessary  they  waste  money  which  might  be  applied  to  im- 
prove the  facilities  and  lessen  the  expenses  of  tuition  of  the   others. 

To  show  that  this  present  number  of  colleges  is  not  demanded,  I 
would  mention  that  out  of  two  hundred  and  tvventy-two  colleges  of 
the  Northern  and  .Middle  States,  the  number  of  whose  pupils  has 
been  ascertained,  ninety-six  had  last  year  less  than  one.hundredj 
sixty-one  had  less  than  fifty,  thirty -eight  less  than  thirty,  and  twen- 
tj^-one  less  than  twenty  students.  You  may  say  that  these  are  what, 
are  called  one-horse  colleges  and  should  not  be  counted,  but  just 
the  cpntrary  is  the  truth  ;  they  all  have  drawing  power  in  excess. 
One  with  six  students  and  a  preparatory  department  of  three  more, 
had  seven  professors  ;  another  of  five  undergraduates,  and  a  prepar- 
atory school  of  seventeen,  had  seven  professors  ;  another  of  eight 
undergraduates   and  twenty-five   in   the  preparatory  school,   had 
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eight  professors  ;  and  thus  the  list  reads  until  we  come  to  one  col^ 
fege  which  had  one  undergraduate,  (no  preparatory  school  is  stated) 
and  six  professors  !  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  these  are 
only  schools  which  under  the  name  of  colIegeahaTe  obtained  the* 
right  to  confer  degrees,  that  does  not  alter'  the  truth  of  the  asser-- 
tion  tl  at  they  are  unnecessary  as  colleges  ;  nearly  all  the  expense- 
of  making  them  diifer  from  schools  is  wasted,  and  their  collegiate- 
students  can  be  educated  by  the  larger  colleges  much  better  and  at 
much  less  expense  for  buildings,  professors  and  apparatus.  That 
there  is  a  greater  expense  in  a  college  than  in  a  school,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  one  of  our  richest  Western  States,  before  it  will  allow 
any  seven  persolis  to  establish  a  college'  or  university,  requires  an 
endowment  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  be  satisfactorily  secured,  thus- 
providing  beyond  contingency  an  annual  inct)me  of  three  hundred 
find  fifty  dollai*s  towards  the  pay  of  the  Faculty,  library  and  appa- 
ratus/ ]^or  i«  the  charge  of  unnecessary  waste  met  by  the  fact  that 
these  small  colleges  are  generally  placed^  on  slight  foundations,  with 
limitisd  meansi  with  apparatus  inferior  to  that  of  mnny  academies,, 
and  with  professors  teaching  various  things  for  a  poor  compensa- 
tion. We  Condemn  such  at  once  on  the  ground  that  their  collegiate 
Instruction  cannot  be  of  a  good  quality  nor  of  sufficient  variety: 
When  a  professor  is  distracted  by  different  branches,  he  cannot- 
teach  any  one  as  well  as  if  Bis  miu  J  were  occapied  by  that  alone.- 
He  cannot  pursue  original  investigations  in  two  with  a  very  valua- 
ble result.  Without  proper  apparatu-s  he  cannot  do  it  in  oae.  No» 
man  of  self-respect  would  occupy  such  a  position  if  the  universality 
of  the  insufficiency  did  not  make  it  a  normal  condition  of  Americai^ 
colleges.  These  professors  are  poorly  paid  because  the  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  needless  colleges  exhaust  so  much  of  the  fund 
which  the  public  a^re  willing  to  contribute,  that  there  is  a  scarcity 
everywhere.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  however 
uselessly  large  may  be  the  number  of  professorships,  there  is  always 
a  great  number  of  persons  wishing  to  take  them.  Where  trustees 
are  appointed^,  as  they  often  are,  from  considerations  only  of  busi- 
ness ability  and  not  of  education  or  Hberal  culture,  compensation  is 
Very  likely  to  be  settled  by  the  golden  rule  of  demand  and  supply, 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  sum  above  starvation  rates  at  which  some- 
body cannot  be  found  "to  undertake  the  duties  o  f  a  professor  of  sev- 
eral things.     The  brain  market  is  hke  the  meat  market.     Professors 


-are  maiiG  amenable  to  the  rale  which  determines  every  other  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Whether  there  be  any  reason  for  a  distinction 
■or  not,  there  would  be  less  harm  in  the  application  of  the  rule,  if 
professors  had  been  taught  early  the  great  duty  of  mutual  help  and 
■of  working  together  to  establish  justice  and  the  common  good. 
They  have,  however,  httle  esprit  du  corps  and  suffer  from  misapijli- 
•cation  of  rules  to  which  they  should  not  be  subjected.  The  rule  of 
supply  and  demand  ip  a  very  good  one  for  the  busin^jss^of  ^he  capi- 
talist whose  object  is  to  save  money,  make  it  go  as  far  as  he  can,  and 
;get  as  much  as  possible  for  as  little  as  possible.  To  him,  subordi- 
nates are  like  rent,  machinery  or  furniture,  necessary  to  his  busi- 
ness, a  part  of  his  expense  account,  to  be  charged  to  profit  and  loss, 
and  therefore  to  be  kept  down  as  much  as  possible.  The  question 
as  to  them  is  simply  whether  their  pay  is  as  low  as  that  of  others  oi 
the  same  skill.  This  is  the  rule  of  bti^iness  and  the  weak  ones  must 
go  under.  When,  liowever,  this  man  becomes  trustee  of  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  and  undertakes  io  engage  teachers  he  com?es  in 
contact  not  with  subordinates  but  with  men,  probably  in  all  respects 
his  equals  to  say  the  least.  His  object  now  is  to  secure  the  co-op^ 
eration  of  the  best  talent  he  can  procure.  There' is  no  longer  any 
question  of  saving  or  making  money  but  of  educating  youth  as  well 
-as  possible.  If  there  is  not  money  enough  to  engage  many  profess- 
ors he  must  be  content  with  few,  but  those  must  be  regarded  with 
all  the  respect  to  which  their  cultivation  and  usefulness  entitle 
them.  There  should  be  no  question  of  competition  but  only  of 
just  remuneration.  If  the  teach^r^s  special  vocation  requires  him  to 
sacrifice  all  other  means  of  support,  present  or  future,  his  compen- 
sation should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  him  comfortably,  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  means  of  study  and  reasonable  recreation. 

This  question  of  compensation  of  teachers  is  so  vitally  connected 
with  our  subject  that,  simple  as  it  is,  it  will  justify  a  closer  exam- 
ination. Its  importance  has  been  under-rated,  ignored,  or  mis*- 
understood,  for  the  same  reason  as  before,  that  men  do  not  appre* 
hend  the  importance  of  education  nor  the  true  relations  of  the 
educator  to  society.  They  do  not  see  that  the  intelhgence  and  light 
direction  of  the  individual  is  a  matter  which  concerns  not  merely 
Limdelf  and  his  ultimate  destiny,  but  the  progress  of  all.  The  race 
moves  on  faster  or  more  slowly,  according  to  the  amount  and  direc- 
tion of  the  trained  working  powers  of  its  individual  members.     One 
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man's  brain  may  give  an  impulse  to  tbe  civilized  world.  Anotlier* 
man's  larj^er  powers  may  perish  in  inactivity.  Civilization  follows-' 
such  leaders  as  Copernicus,  Franklin  and  Morse,  but  intellects  just' 
as  strong  as  theirs,  and  just  as  able  to  help' mankind,  lie  all  around 
us,  buried  in  ignorance.  From  the  time  when  men  emerged  from' 
their  caves  to  hunt  one  another  for  food,  until  the  last  step  of  mod- 
ern science,  the  world  has  never  moved  but  by  the  motion  of  sucb 
men  as  to-day  jostle  us  in  the  street,  after  they  had  been  cultivated 
to  the  development  of  effective  power.  Does  any  one  doubt  that  if 
all  the  men  and  women  in  this  State  were  at  this  time  developed  to* 
the  full  extent  of  their  powers,  the  world  would  be  brighter,  richer  ^ 
happier,  and' nearer  to  the  condition  for  which  its  maker  intended 
it  ?  Nothing  but  education,  the  development  of  brain-power,  and 
of  earnest  character,  will  effect  this.  This  development,  therefore, 
is  not  chiefly  the  interest  of  the  individuxil,  but  of  society.  Then 
society  should  before  all  things  else,  provide  the  means  of  educating' 
its  members  just  as  thoroughly  and  as  deeply  and  as  far  as  the  in- 
dividual will  bear.^ 

Look  at  the  matter  practically.  Who  need  the  truths  of 
astronomy  ?  The  people.  Who  require  the  aid  of  chemistry  to 
help  agriculture  and  manufactures?  ,  The  people.  AVho  want  im- 
provements in  mining,  in  machinery,  in  locomotion  ?  Again,  the 
people.  Who  long  for  light,  and  stumble  in  misconception  of 
spiritual  things  ?  Still  the  people.  Then  let  the  people  furnish 
the  means  of  attaining  to  these  truths.  Let  Government,  the  agent 
of  the  people,  put  the  resources  which  it  holds  in  trust  to  the  best 
use  of  those  tor  whom  they  belong.  It  is  said  that  the  people  should 
be  independent  of  the  Government.  What !  independent  of  its 
own  agent  ?  of  its  "  servants  "  ?  You  may  as  well  tell  it  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  steam  engine,  the  tel£graph,  the  spinning  jenny,  or 
any  other  machinery.  Some  excellent  persons  would  make  the  in- 
dividual self-reliant  and  superior  to  receiving  help  from  Government. 
But  why  not  as  well  be  indebted  to  Government,  if  such  a  thing  is 
supposable,  as  to  Mr.  Harvard,  or  Mr.  Yale,  or  Mr.  Cornell  ?  Every 
student  is  indebted  to  his  college  or  university  and  its  benefactors. 
Not  one  pays  the  cost  of  his  education.  The  student  of  the  univer- 
sity to  which  I  belong,  pays,  for  his  four  years'  course,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars,  and  every  year  costs  two  hundred  and  seventy, 
six  times  his  annual  dues.     To  be  self-reliant,  he  should  pay  the 
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whole  amount,  and  tlien  the  consequence  would  be  that  for  every 
one  whose  self-reliance  was  thus  established,  fifty  would  be  debarred 
from  an  education,  which,  for  the  sake  of  society  as  well  as*  for 
themselves,  is  cheerfully,  yes,  anxiously  offered.  Remember,  how- 
ever, that  the  question  is  not  whether  education  should  be  free  or 
not — though  I  think  it  ought  to  be — but  whether  the  state  should, 
at  its  own  expense,  furnish  the  means  of  education  ;  w^hether  it 
ought  to  provide  competent  teachers,  suitable  buildings^  sufficient 
libraries,  apparatus  and  collections,  so  that  any  one  may  find  an 
education  in  any  thing.  I  am  not  insisting  that  he  should  pay 
nothing,  but  I  do  insist  that  there  is  not  in  the  country  an  institu- 
tion where  ample  means  of  education  on  every  useful  subject  are 
offered  to  all  who  may  wish  for  it.  No  such  institution  can  be  sup- 
ported by  individual  beneficence,  and  the  sooner  the  state  attends 
to  its  own  duties,  and  the  people  of  this  country  learn  that  they  are 
not  to  look  to  the  Harvards  and  Yales,  Salisburys,  Coopers  and  Cor- 
nells, and  Sages  and  M'Graws  and  Sibleys,  Vanderbilts  and  Drews, 
to  supply  the  means  of  education,  the  Kooner  will  they  learn  true 
independence  and  appreciate  indi^ddual  self-reliance.  When  the 
people,  by  their  authorized  servants,  the  Government,  shall  take 
this  interest  into  their  own  hands  and  establish  their  own  institu- 
tions, there  will  be  no  trouble  about  teachers'  salaries.  They  will  be 
paid  at  reasonable  rates,  and  the  best  men  in  the  community  will  be 
sought  to  fill  the  places.  Competition  in  starving  will  be  unheard 
of,  and  the  miserable  rule  of  supply  and  demand  confined  to  the 
sphere  to  which  it  properly  belongs. 

Another  consequence  of  the  insufficient  means  of  colleges  is  their 
small  variety  of  studies.  'Independently  of  any  theory  on  the  sub^ 
ject,  their  financial  condition  forces  on  most  of  them  a  fixed  curric- 
ulum which  shades  off  into  optional  studies,  only  as  far  as  partial 
impecuniosity  is  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age.  It  is  impos- 
sible how.ever,  that  a  fixed  course  should  supply  the  wants  of  all 
students,  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  all  are  benefitted  by 
attending  such  courses. 

It  was  said  by  one  of  the  great  men  of  Massachusetts,  that  it  did 
a  young  man  good,  even  to  rub  against  a  college  door-post.  The 
result  has  been,  as  the  sayings  of  your  great  men  carrj^  weight 
wherever  they  go,  that  this  witticism  has  done,  and  is  working  an 
incalculable  harm.     Many  a  young  man  is  spoiled  by  being  sent  to 
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college.  We  are  not  all  capable  of  collegiate  education  ;  all  have 
not  the  percepbion  of  beauty,  nor  the  power  of  generahzing,  nor  of 
seeing  nice  distinctions,  nor  abstract  truths.  Some  are  naturally 
incapable  of  grammar,  others  of  mathematics,  many  of  literary  sym- 
pathy. Such  minds  may  be  cultivated  into  some  way  of  usefulness, 
if  their  tastes  are  consulted.  The}'-  may  be  taught  Natural  History, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology,  Drawing,  Music,  Agriculture,  or  the 
principles  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  ;  there  is  something  useful  for  which 
they  have  some  preference  and  ability,  and  which  rests  in  scientific 
principles;  but  for  Latin  or  Greek,  or  Mathematics  of  any  kind,  or 
Philosophy,  they  have  not  only  no  liking,  but  no  understanding. 
Now  to  take  such  young  men  from  their  fathers'  farms  or  workshops 
or  tores  at  the  very  time  of  life  when  habits  of  industry  are  most 
important,  and  to  carry  them  through  an  ordinary  curriculum  of 
college  studies  is  to  instruct  them  in  desultory  habits,  to  drill  them 
in  inattention,  superficiality  and  shirking,  and  to  graduate  them  in 
neglect  of  duty.  At  the  end  of  a  course  of  pretence,  they  take  a  di- 
ploma which  is  a  deception  to  themselves,  if  not  to  others,  through 
all  their  after  lives,  and  go  back  to  their  homes  to  prove  how  little 
advantage,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  college-bred  lads  have  over 
their  former  companions,  all  this  too  because  their  college  was  one 
of  too  many,  and  was  too  poor  to  afford  the  variety  of  studies  neces- 
sary to  suit  their  capacities. 

The  chief  characteristic,  however,  of  our  colleges,  and  that  on 
which  their  advocates  dwell  most  strenuously,  is  this  fixed  course  of 
studies,  for  the  reason  that  they  aim  to  cultivate  the  mind  with  ref- 
erence not  to  any  particular  taste,  or  work  in  life,  but  to  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties  and  general  strength. 

In  this  spirit  the  curriculum  of  college  studies  has  been  formed. 
Latin  and  Greek  give  habits  of  concentration,  discrimination,  pa- 
tient comparison,  judgment,  solidity  and  calmness  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  mind  ;  Mathematics  require  perseverance  of  attention, 
a  strong  hold  by  the  reason,  exactness  in  every  step,  perfect  truth- 
fulness of  deduction  ;  therefore  Latin,Greek,  and  Mathematics  form 
the  basis  of  a  college  education.  To  them  are  added  the  study  of 
the  mental  and  moral  constitution,  as  a  part  of  self-culture,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  that  of  philosophy,  of  expression,  of  history,  and, 
lately,  of  physical  science, — not  for  their  utility,  but  because  of 
**  knowledge  tor  its  own  sake,  and  the  pursuit  of  study  for  the  satis- 
faction it  briags."     Nothing  for  utility,  everything  for  culture. 
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How  does  this  mode  of  education  bear  upon  character  ?  No  one 
will  deny  that  knowledge  is  power,  is  pleasure.  To  know,  is  to  be 
able.  It  is  the  only  safe  foundation  of  life.  The  desire  of  it  is  pe- 
culiar to  humanity.  It  is  a  natural  appetite,  a  divinely  implanted 
curiosity,  the  mind's  hunger.  The  soul,  blindly  groping  toward  the 
Infinite,  moves  instinctively  in  the  line  of  the  Maker's  work.  The 
pleasure  of  acquisition  is  as  much  a  part  of  us,  and  to  many  is 
much  more  a  part  of  them,  than  the  pleasure  of  eating  or  drinking 
to  the  most  sensual.  As  we  eat  and  drink,  however,  not  for  the 
gratification  of  the  palate  only,  but  to  support  the  body  in  a  state 
of  honest  sufficiency,  so  should  we  seek  knowledge,  not  only  for  the 
satisfaction  of  a  natural  curiosity,  however  noble,  but  to  keep  the 
mind  ready  and  able  to  work  in  the  way  of  duty. 

The  exceeding  greatness  of  the  range  of  knowledge  and  of  the 
subjects  of  study,  and  the  great  pleasure  of  acquisition  does  but 
increase  the  attraction  in  that  direction,  not  change  its  cliaracter 
nor  the  motive  for  pursuing  it.  To  know  the  elements  of  creation 
and  the  laws  of  the  forces  by  which  they  act,  to  know  the  places 
and  movements  both  of  the  spheres  which  sparkle  upon  the  firma- 
ment, and  of  those  whose  light  is  lost  on  its  long  way,  to  handle  the 
parts  which  make  up  the  sun,  to  follow  infinite  love  moving  in 
waves  of  light  and  heat  and  sound,  to  know  our  own  beautiful 
earth  from  its  beginning  in  liquid  fire,  till  the  "rock-ribbed  conti- 
nents" arose  from  the  sea  and  the  glory  of  beauty  covered  them 
with  smiles  ;  to  know  the  excellence  of  the  plant's  life  :  to  trace  the 
laws  of  its  being  to  the  next  higher  sphere  ;  to  follow  the  thought  of 
the  great  Worker  through  the  lowest  cnimal  life  up  to  its  highest 
visible  form  ;  to  know  the  stages  of  man's  growth  fi-om  his  half- 
brutish  intelligence  to  his  present  twilight  of  perception,  as  part  of 
a  plan  of  boundless  order  and  progress  moving  in  an  appointed 
way — to  know  these  things,  my  friends,  is  glorious,  is  a  privilege,  a 
blessing  and  a  power.  To  study  the  laws  of  nature  is  to  study  our 
Creator,  to  know  them  is  to  understand  in  those  respects  the  mind 
of  God  ;  to*  enjoy  them  is  to  commune  with  and  sympathize  with 
Him.  There  is  no  worship  higher  than  knowledge.  Adoration, 
however,  is  not  our  only,  nor  our  highest  duty.  There  is  another 
equal  to  it  imposed  by  the  same  nature,  by  the  same  authority,  and 
that  duty  is  love  of  man.  These  are  perfectly  equal  parts  of  the 
same  law,  and  cannot  be  separated  without  injury  to  character.     If 
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to  live  without  God  in  the  world  is  to  be  without  hope,  to  live  there 
withoat  humanity  never  will  become  heaven.  Every  plan  of  life 
must  embrace  botli  objocts  with  the  same  earnestness,  every  educa- 
tion for  life  should  prepare  for  both.  In  this  light  look  at  the  most 
successful  prosfcufion  of  the  usual  college  course,  small  as  we  have 
seen  in  variety,  and  conducted  with  a  view  to  culture  only.  Sup- 
pose the  knowledt]fe  to  have  been  built  into  the  student's  mind  with- 
out any  reference  to  utility  to  Man,  and  to  what  does  his  culture 
amount  ?  Of  vvhat  avail  is  it  in  the  councils  of  God  or  man,  in  the 
interests  of  Humanity  ?  Do  you  say  that  he  is.  cultivated,  made 
larger,  nobler,  a  greater  jDower  ?  I  answer  that  he  has  been  culti- 
vated to  selfishness,  that  he  has  been  made  larger  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection ;  that  nobility  follows  only  service,  and  that  there  is  no 
power  without  direction.  When  his  culture  is  complete,  he  has  no 
special  aim.  Four  years  of  training  and  furnishing  leave  him  ask- 
ing what  he  shall  do.  He  has  been  cultivated  away  from  useful- 
ness, away  from  duty,  away  fi*om  any  sense  of  responsibility  for  his 
kind,  educated  to  look  down  on  knowledge  as  a  means  of  good  to 
oihers.  The  machinery  is  there  but  the  spring  to  work  it  is  want- 
ing. It  has  no  direction  earthward  or  heavenward.  Little  char- 
acter compared  with  the  opportunity  has  been  made  in  the  educa- 
tion . 

To  this  complaint,  however,  an  answer  comes  from  several  theo- 
logical sects.  The  Romanists  say  that  they  provide  for  character, 
and  have  twenty-five  colleges  for  the  special  purpose  of  impressing 
on  their  young  men  implicit  obedience  to  the  church  founded  by 
St.  Peter.  The  Episcopalians  say  that  they  watch  over  character, 
for  they  have  built  a  number  of  colleges  where  they  strengthen 
their  pupils  with  the  articles  of  the  church  established  by  Henry 
VIII.  The  Presbyterians  point  to  a  large  number  of  theirs  fenced 
all  around  with  the  f«*e  points  of  Calvin.  The  Methodists  are 
prodigal  of  colleges  and  universities  to  protect  their  children  by 
the  rules  of  Wesley.  The  Baptists  are  careful  to  see  their  sons 
tended  by  those  who  l)elieve  in  immersion. 

Thus  the  defects  of  the  college  system  in  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter are  sought  to  be  supplied  by  education  in  something  extra-col- 
legiate, and  as  each  sect  believes  that  it  holds  that  something  in  its 
purity,  it  seeks  to  control  the  education  of  its  youth.  Here  we  find 
the  principal  cause  of  the  disastrous  multiplication  of  colleges,    riiey 
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hare  l>eeii  built  for  somethiDg  else  than  education.  Every  tlieolog*' 
ical  opinion  must  be  represented,  each  docti'ine  demands  pixifosstitrs 
of  its  own,  every  schism  must  have  its  own  Latin  and  Greek,  tlie 
dogmas  of  councils  accompany  apparatus,  ^lectricitj'  becomes  ortho* 
<iox,  chemistry  evangeUcal,  and  geology  conforms  to  the  faith  of  trus* 
tees.  Thus  while  there  is  not  to-day  a  college  in  the  land  which  is  not 
•cramped  and  checked  by  want  of  sufficient  books,  collections,  appa* 
ratus,  or  buildings,  more  money  than  would  be  sufficient  to  supply 
nil  their  needs,  is  every  year  wasted  by  two  or  thi'^e  hundred  uiseless 
institutions,  established  and  maintained  by  sectarian  zeah  Suppose 
that  all  their  opinions  were  correct^  and  that  these  various  theolo* 
^ies  could  be  harmonized  and  made  true,  opinions  are  not  earnest- 
ness, theology  is  not  character.  The  yonng  people  w^ho  i>?ceive 
their  education  in  these  colleges  need  something  stronger  than  doc* 
trine.  They  come  fi'om  recitation  rooms  and  term  examinations, 
bringing  theu*  diplomas  into  a  world  where  the  most  momentous 
questions  which  have  ever  agitated  society,  or  tried  individual  de- 
cision, are  pressed  by  the  most  powerful  intellects  and  purest  hearts. 
As  to  the  right  to  property,  the  basis  of  marriage,  the  relations  of 
the  sexes,  immortality,  the  nature  of  the  first  cause,  the  existence  of 
God  /  Questions  are  now  started  and  urged  and  pushed  with  an  in* 
genuity  which  will  m>t  be  evaded,  and  an  energy  and  learning  and 
power  of  argument  which  have  not  been  overthrown.  These  ques- 
tions involve,  not  only  social  existence  but  the  moral  and  spiritual 
relations  of  every  man  and  woman.  They  must  be  met,  and  met 
with  reason,  with  truthfulness,  and  with  force  of  chtiracter.  Friends, 
you  may  hope  for  peace,  but  the  kingdom  comes  not  witli  peace. 
You  may  trust  that  the  desolation  w^ll  not  be  in  your  day,  but  it  is 
upon  you  now.  The  storm  is  up  and  shrieks  through  the  air. 
Stuffing  your  eai-s  will  not  stop  it.  The  old  st-smdaids  of  life  are 
drifting  out  of  sight ;  the  hghts  of  the  tirmament  are  darkened  ;  the 
old  charts  show  no  such  currents  of  science  and  history  as  those  on 
which  we  are  tioatiug.  It  is  no  time  for  cowards  or  laggards 
and  we  must  save  ourselves  by  our  convictions,  and  we  must  *^^iyo  to 
our  children  the  metuis  of  forming  convictions,  on  which  they  may 
stand  lirmly,  or  we  and  tiiey,  wnll  all  be  swept  away,  wrecked  and 
swallowed  up  m  despair  of  oui'selves,  of  humiuiity,  and  of  God. 

Look  a  the  diplomas  of  your  colleges,  my  friends,  and  n  ad  what 
help  they  give  you  in  this  trial.     A  fair  amount  of  mental  culture, 
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faculties  drilled  by  fixed  courses  of  study,  into  strength,  accuracr 
and  correctness,  with  a  moderate  knowledge  of  History  and  Sci- 
ence, How  much  of  love,  of  truth  and  loyalty  to  reason  ?  How 
much  sensitiveness  to  duty  ?  How  much  earnestness  in  the  cause  of 
Man  ?  How  much  sympathy  with  the  plans  of  the  Creator  ?  None, 
absolutely  none.  The  great  end  of  educacion  is  left  out  of  sight  in 
sectarian  jeilousy,  and  the  means  are  sub-divided  to  the  point  of  inef- 
ficiency. There  is  but  one  remedy  for  this  dreadful  deficiency  and  that 
is  to  place  eduoation  in  the  hands  of  the  Sfca,te,  tha  only  power  which 
has  the  means  to  provide  it  t(»  the  fullest  extent.  The  people  alone 
can  employ  the  ablest  teachers  at  every  stage  of  instruction,  for  a& 
long  periods  as  it  is  necessarj',  ample  halls  with  suitable  libraries,  and 
all  proper  collections,  galleries  of  Science  and  Art,  apparatus  and 
opportunities  of  study  and  experiment,  and  insure  to  every  student 
instruction  in  an}^  branch  of  Science,  Literature  or  Art.  The  peo- 
ple alone  can  furnish  the  means,  and  in  the  progress  of  civilization 
will  certainly  assume  the  office  and  perform  the  duty.  Then,  and 
not  until  then,  can  we  have  a  thoroughly  educated  society,  and  in- 
tellectual culture, *ent wining  and  crowning  the  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood of  our  fellow-citizens.  To  effect  this  there  will  be  but  one 
way.  and  that  will  be  to  breathe  into  education  a  soul,  abjuring  as 
a  principal  motive  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake 
and  placing  by  its  side  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  its 
usefulness.  Then  will  education  help  to  form  character,  when  it 
shall  make  service  to  others  a  neces:sary  test  of  value,  and  shall 
measure  the  dignity  of  the  faculties  by  the  fruit  which  not  onl}^  the 
possessor  but  the  world  gathers  from  them  ;  when  it  shall  ennoble 
the  work  of  the  hands  which  is  done  for  other's  good  ;  when  it  shall 
inspire  the  wish  and  give  the  power  to  help  others  to  develop  and 
enjoy  their  physical  natures,  increasing  the  comforts  of  material 
life,  making  food  and  clothing  and  dwallings  more  abundant  and  of 
better  quality  and  more  easily  attainable. 

Education  will  help  character  when  it  shall  teach  the  student  the 
value  of  the  intellect  as  a  means  of  reaching  God's  truth  to  light 
the  world  with, — of  the  reason  as  an  instrument  of  the  divine  will 
to  reveal  the  relations  of  man  to  Nature,  show  the  connection 
of  all  her  elements,  and  point  the  vision  of  the  race  higher,  ever 
higher,  to  its  source.  Education  will  help  character  when  it  shall 
make  it  feel  the  power  of  honesty  and  purity  and  kindness  to  to  en- 
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courage  hope,  unite  eifort  and  incr6i*^o  strength  in  others  ;  when  it 
shall  make  individual  fidelity  to  human  relations  clearly  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  ;  when  it  f;hall  show  every  secret  viola- 
tion of  the  moral  law  to  be  a  hmm  done  to  society  and  a  hindrance 
of  the  plan  of  its  Author.  And  Education  will  help  character 
when  it  shall  warm  it  with  love  of  mankind,  stir  it  with  lasting  ac- 
tivity of  purpose  to  live  and  act  and  work  for  mankind,  and  when 
it  shall  quicken  it  with  that  love  and  wisdom  and  might  which  fill 
all  being  and  bind  all  parts  together  in  one  divine  Whole. 
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